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AccoRDING to the Chicago News, ‘‘The degree that 
Harvard conferred on Princeton seems to be somewhere 
about 260 Fahrenheit.” 


A CORRESPONDENT from Massachusetts writes: ‘‘ We 
are glad in UNITY, a paper that dare express fearlessly the 
religion of to-day in its divine clearness and beauty.” 


ASIA is again sending missionaries westward. The Hin- 
doo religion sends its Theosophist to America. We wel- 
come all these missionaries. We need them all. -The ma- 
terial tendencies of the West need the idealism of the 
Kast as much as ever. To turn the eye inward and up- 
ward is as profitable now as ever. 


—-— - ~~» —_— -— eer or or OC 


THE reception given in this country to Munkacsy’s 
‘ Christ Before Pilate” can but have its theological bear- 
ing. In the suffering, self-sacrificing, inflexible figure that 
stands undaunted in the midst of that pressing, excited 
and noisy crowd, there is no trace of a “God-man”, but 
great hints of a divine manhood. For once, at least, tran- 
scendent art has lent itself to the Unitarian interpretation 
of the gospel story. 


— 


Rev. PHILLIPS Brooks, in his great sermon at the Har- 
vard memorial, thus joins the untrammeled fellowship ofa 
religion that is based on and aims for character only, the 
fellowship for which Untrry has ever stood, and, with God’s 
help, will continve to stand: 


“Christ is righteousness as well as revelation. The Christhood 
which is yesterday, to-day and forever, is the perpetual utterance of 


the unchanging ordinance of God, that only through the doing of 
the right does man come to the knowledge of the true. Let, then, 
the college which stands for the highest truth in Christ accept the 
necessity of righteousness as the sole doorway and avenue to it. We 
feel too rarely the great inspiration of righteousness as opening the 


way to truth, of character as the medium through which the truth 
can flow. ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’ 
Are these words too lofty, too transcendent, to write on the new por- 
tal of the college yard? Would they be but a mockery of the baser 
thoughts of life, the lower ideas of learning which the yard con- 
tains? Alas for the college, if that be so; for only when a great 
university cultivates character and insists on righteousness, because 
only so can we know the real truth concerning the divine and the 
human, concerning God and man, only then has she claimed her 
place within that power which brid the eternities, only then has 
she really given herself to ‘ Jesus , the same yesterday, to-day 
and forever’.” 


WHEN a mistake has been made, the noble-minded man 
can turn about and correct it, saying, “I have been mis- 
taken, I now see my error and wish to undo what I have 
done”. A man of narrow mind never sees his mistakes, 
but having said or done a thing, sticks to it, right or 
wrong. 


We share with a correspondent the conviction that 
many of those in the older religious ranks who have 
shown honest leanings towards generous thought have 
not sufficiently recognized the honesty of the defenders of 
the old, or the right and duty of the creed holders to 
stand for their integrities. “If the creed doesn’t answer 
our questions to-day, say so and drop it. For the sake of 
historical clearness and personal integrity, word and deed 
should be in accord. The simplest way to express the 
new thought is in the new phrase. The to-day must utter 


its own notes or none.” 


Te 


Is rr necessary for a Unitarian Confererfce to have a 
creed? Many Unitarians seem to really think that it is, 
although some of them try to avoid the name creed. 
Many Unitarians think that it is not necessary, and feel 
that they must forever resist any public authoritative dec- 
laration of their belief. This feeling seems foolish to the 
opposite party, but there. are reasons for it. eerie 7s 
all the past of Christian history declarations of belief (and 
a “declaration of purpose” is essentially the same thing) 
have been used for purposes of excommunication and 
spiritual tyranny. This being true, we do right to fear 
such declarations and to avoid them, however plausible 
the plea for such declaration of purpose may seem under 
certain circumstances. 


WE are lgath to believe certain sensational rumors con- 
cerning the ignorance of the average Unitarian in New 
England. It is reported that a witness who has excep- 
tional opportunities of knowing has recently stated that 
many Unitarians in New England do not know ‘“‘ but that 
one half of the Unitarians out west are atheists”. We will 
do what we can in the future as in the past to dispel this 


cloud of deplorable and unexpected ignorance, but owing 


to the great distance, and the comparative limitedly circu- 
lation of Uniry in the east, we cannot do much, and we 
humbly ask the co-operation of our eastern co-workers, 
those who know better, especially those who have seen with 
their own eyes, to help us remove this false impression. 
Certainly only those who either will not or else cannv/ 
study the facts can remain in that benighted condition. 
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FeLLowsHip is like hospitality, it is at its best when 
least is said about it. If a man makes proclamation that 
he is very hospitable, the most hospitable man in the town, 
or if he should put up a sign at his front gate to the effect 
that everybody was welcome, we would immediately con- 
clude that his hospitality was not worth accepting. Just 
so it is with fellowship; it is only good and pleasant when 
unrestrained. It is very wrong to set limits to it by reso- 
lutions in conferences, or announcements in newspapers, 
and it is equally hurtful, as we are just now abundantly 
proving, to make public proclamation that it has no limits. 

U. 


—_— — - 
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ALTHOUGH the majority of those who voted at Cincin- 
nati that we condition our fellowship on no dogmatic tests 
probably did not intend by their votes to take a non-the- 
istic, non-Christian position, the vote has been widely and 
almost universally understood to so commit the Western 
Conference. The question now arises how far we are be- 
coming responsible for this misunderstanding, and to some 
of us it is ming simple duty to say that that was not 
what was meant. The question was understood to be one 
of fellowship. The question to most of the voters seemed 
to be: Shall we adopt a creed that will exclude some 
good, broad-minded people who would like to work with 
us? And the vote meant simply and only: We do not 
wish to exclude these. Now, a very different interpreta- 
tion has been put upon this vote, and however it comes to 

ass, it has been made to mean a very different thing be- 
ore the general public. It has been made to mean that 
Western Unitarians wish to throw off the restraint of The- 
istic or Christian belief; in regard to Christianity or The- 
ism wish neither the thing nor the name. It is time some- 
thing was done about it. It is time to announce that an 
effort will be made at the next meeting of the Conference 
to rescind the action taken at Cincinnati and say some- 
thing which the public will rightly understand. U. 


ee 


THE BETTER DAY FOR THE SOUTH. 


The observations and experiences of a recent visit to old 
battle-fields in the South still haunt us with encourage- 
ment and warm us with gratefulness. At Corinth, Hunts- 
ville, Chattanooga and Knoxville, nature has covered over 
the old battle-scars. Roses grow upon the parapets of 
dismantled forts, and the amenities of peace conceal the 
atrocities of war. These have already passed into the 
songs and traditions of the people. 

wo spots still glow with a peculiar light. At Hunts- 
ville we visited the Colored Normal School for the northern 
art of the State of Alabama, under the charge of Prof. 

. H. Councill, who in 1863, when we went into winter 
quarters there, was still living with his owner (!) directly 
across the street from where now stands the beautiful 
building which he has erected through his own energy and 
seJf-denying zeal. At that time he was wrestling with his 
first reader; now with a corps of eight or ten assistants, a 
school of three hundred pupils, he is doing a work which 
will commend itself heartily to the most progressive and 
efficient Normal School workers of the North. The hearty 
listening, the splendid singing, and above all the dexterous 
work in the carpenter’s shop, printing office and the sew- 
ing rooms of the school, was something to make one glad 
for the country he lived in and for the awful struggles 
through which it has passed. 

The second point was at Knoxville, where we had ample 
opportunity of studying the work of Miss Austin. Soon 

ter the war she left home and competency in Philadel- 
phia and threw her lot in with the rising race. Years of 
patience and persistency enabled her to give to the city 
its Austin School—a public school-building four stories 
high, with its twelve or more rooms, that now forms a 
part of the public school system of Knoxville. Not con- 
tent with this triumph, which one would suppose ought to 
satisfy one lone woman, she pushed on ant Bike ‘* Slater 
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Industrial School ”’, at a cost of seven thousand dollars or 
more, was erected and equipped. Here carpentry for the 
boys, cooking and sewing for the girls, with kitchen and 
kindergarten rar for the little ones, are actually and 
successfully combined, with the regular book instruction 
of the public school system, two or three grades of the 
grammar schools being assigned to this building. Miss 
Austin is the presiding genius of it all, and the outcome 
is HEALTH, INTELLIGENCE and CHARACTER. Were we 
not always the slave of haste and short columns, we would 
like to extend these notes indefinitely; now we can only 
say that a personal study of Miss Austin’s work will con- 
vert the most skeptical to the Ly weeny of manual! 
training in our public schools, and the hopeful prospects 
of the dusky and rising race in the South. Oould our 
Northern friends but see her work, her feet would not be 
perpetually tethered, her health endangered and life short- 
ened by the constant anxieties for the wherewith, the 
awful but holy grind of the dollar and cents necessities. 


Gontributed WM rticles. 


TWO LITTLE FLOWERS. 


Two little flowers of purple hue, 
Beside the running water grew. 
With tender rootlets close entwined, 
They were alike in form and mind. 


When evening stars bedecked the sky, 
The water sang their lullaby. 

And morning suns, that kissed their face, 
Beheld them locked in sweet embrace. 


One day, a gentle maiden passed ; 

Her face was in the water glasbed ; 

And, though it seemed so matchless fair, 
Dark lines of sorrow lingered there. 


And so to fill a vague unrest, 

She plucked one flower, and on her breast 
She laid its head, nor felt the smart, 

That broke the wounded flower’s heart. 


Anon, there came a gentle lad, 

With measured step and eyes so sad, 
That, backward from the brink he drew, 
Lest he his own sad face might view. 


“Kind sir”, the little floweret cried, 

“T too have lost my bonnie bride.” 

“ Will you, like‘me”, he made reply, 
“See your heart’s love and gladly die?” 


That night, upon the maiden’s breast, 
Two smiling flowers were gently pressed, 

And sleep, to close her eyelids came, 

While yet she breathed her lover’s name. 


T. P. WILson. 
ANN ARBOR, Michigan. 


RECENT UNITARIAN “ISSUES” IN ENGLAND. 


BY AN ENGLISH FRIEND. 


The story of Unitarianism in England and the story of Unitarian 
ism in America are much like echoes of each other. 
tries, during the last nae dy ag of an old Calvinistic Church 
slowly, gradually grew liberal,—in England the Presbyterians, here 
the Conmamationatate: In both countries, toward the end of the 
century, the movement became distinct. In both, the early years of 
the present century saw the new name frankly taken by a body of con- 
gregations, and a “ Unitarian controversy uprising ”, which was much 
more violent here than there. In both, these congregations organized 
a genetal Association in 1825, and in both these Associations entered 
new and larger headquarters in 1886. In both countries the Univ 
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tarians have stood for the same intellectual principles and methods 
in religion and the same doctrinal beliefs. in both, as result of its 
intellectual principles and methods, Unitarianism has been a move- 
ment, and experienced a steady development of its doctrinal beliefs, 
certain emphases waning, others } accor my 4 And in both, this 
development has been in the same direction, involving similar issues 
and similar tendencies in their decision, though by no means always 
the same decisions. ‘Ine Unitarians of each country might fre- 
quently have cried, “We have a pain—or a joy—in our brother’s 
side.” Naturally, therefore, the three Unitarian papers of England 
have shown much interest in the discussion roused here about the 
Cincinnati resolution of our Western Conference,—two of the 
three strongly disapproving it as they have understood it. In 
answer to sume questions asked an English friend, well informed 
about the matter, he has kindly sent us a letter describing the “ issues” 
of the last twenty years there, and has given us permission to print 
it. Wethank him much. It may interest our readers to compare 
the English with our American story, and to see so much of our own 
experience in duplicate. Weprinot the letter in three parts, in suc- 
cessive issues. Ww. C. G. 


1. Derrininc UNITARIANISM IN THE CONSTITUTION, 1866. 


Going back to the year 1866, we find an attempt on the 
part of some of the oider Unitarianism to depart from the 
principles of free inquiry, and to erect a barrier against 
the more advanced scnool. At the annual meeting of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, held in that 
year, the late Rev. Samuel Bache, the minister of our 
largest congregation in Birmingham, sought to introduce 
into the constitation of the Association a definition of the 
principles of Unitarian Christianity for the promotion of 
which the society had been formed. ‘Tne definition he 
sought to impose was contained in the following words: 
‘‘ ae principles including the recognition of the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ as the only God and the 
only proper Object of religious worship, and also the rec- 
ognition of the special divine mission and authority asa 
Religious ‘Teacher of Jesus Christ himself ”’. 

Now there can be little doubt that this definition truly 
represented the views of a great many, if not a majority, 
of the members of the Association, but notwithstanding 
the respect in which the proposer, his seconder, the Rev. 
Thomas Madge, and a supporter, the Rev. James Yates, 
were held, onty four hands were held up for the proposi- 
tion, and over 4 hundred against it. ‘ne majority regarded 
this as an attempt to impose a creed, and would have none 
of it; and from that day to this all attempts authori- 
tatively to define Unitarian Christianity have been steadily 
opposed as contrary to our traditions. 


The event described above happened about the same time that the 
Unitarians here were organizing their National Coaference (1865-6). 
by theiraction our English brethren escaped the danger into which 
we fell. For our leaders inserted into the new Constitution—not in 
the formal way proposed by Mr. Bache, however,—doctrinal phrases 
referring to the Lordship of Jesus Christ, etc.; and the implied creed 
has trouoled us ever since. Several earnest men at once left and 
formed the tree Religious Association. An amendment in behalf of 
freedom was soon added, but at the next meeting of the Conference 
this was rescinded and its place filled by a re-allirmation of the doc- 
trinal phrases. After ten or twelve years of growth, in 1882, the 
substance of the rescinded amendment was again passed and added 
to the rest; making the Constitution of our National Conference a 
patch-work historically curious rather than religiously worthy. 
Kverything of thiskind the English Unitarians escaped. 


2. From CONGREGATIONAL TO INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP OF THE 
ASSOCIATION, 1867. 


This desire to preserve the free development of our prin- 
ciples led to an important alteration in tne B. & F. U. A., 
tor which the late John James ‘Tayler and Dr. Martineau 
were largely responsible. Up to 1867 the rules of the As- 
sociation permitted congregational membership, though 
but few congregations availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. In tnat year this was altered, and now the Asso- 
Clation is in no sense a union of churches, but simply and 
solely a body of individuals desirous of promoting the prin- 
ciples of Unitarian Christianity, and no member of a Uni- 
tarian congregation is prejudiced by the fact that his church 
joins in the propagation of opinions in which he does not 
heartily concur, 
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With us, for good or ill, the tendency in this regard has been the 
other way—towards delegate and representative membership. The 
National Conference was so or and both the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the Western Conference have recently 
changed their terms of membership fo the delegate system. 


8. THe THropore PARKER CONTROVERSY, 1872-76. 


The Parker controversy began in 1872. In that year a 
meeting of the B. & F. U. A. was held at Birmingham, 
and some strictures were passed upon it by one of our mini- 
sters in a letter addressed to the editor of one of our deno- 
minational papers, in the course of which he complained 
that no steps were taken to bring out a cheap edition of 
Parker’s ‘‘ Uiscourse of Religion”. This called out a letter 
from Mr. Spears, the then Secretary of the Association, of 
such a character that it was subsequently described by Dr. 
Martineau as having ‘‘ produced a very painful and injuri- 
ous impression upon the minds of many ministers”. Its 
official character was subsequently disavowed, but it indi- 
cated a strong aversion to the desired publication. 

In 1875 the Council of the Association adopted a scheme 
for the publication of various books including the “ Dis- 
course”, which was referred to the Executive Committee 
to carry out. This committee was obliged to refer the 
matter back to the Council in consequence of a notice of 
motion by one of their number that ‘‘the publication of 
Theodore Parker’s works was inconsistent with the objects 
for which the Association was founded”. LEarly in 1876 
the Council met, but a few days before it met Mr. Spears 
issued an address to the members of the Council in which 
he strongly protested against the proposed publication, 
backing up his protest with an appendix of garbled extracts 
from the *‘ Discourse”, and hinting at ible litigation. 
The Council by 21 votes to 10 declared that Mr. Spears’ 
action was inconsistent with his own position, and preju- 
dicial to the interests of the Association, and directed the 
committee to proceed without delay with the publication 
of Parker's ‘‘ fen Sermons”, ‘‘ Prayers”, and. ‘‘ Dis- 
course”. Mr. Spears and his friends, some eighty-five in 
number, demanded a special meeting of the members to 
consider two resolutions, one to the effect that, as many 
members would feel deeply pained at being thought to 
sanction several of the expressions relating to Christianity 
and its founder, used in the ‘‘ Discourse”, therefore the 
issue of Parker’s works by the Association be not proceeded 
with; and the other in the shape of a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Spears; coupled with a hope that he would long continue 
to act as Secretary. Prior to the meeting an address signed 
by nearly 200 members of the Association was sent to their 
fellow-members, in which it was pointed out that “‘ the 
question to be considered by the special meeting does not 
confine itself to the issue or non-issue of a particular book; 
but the members of the Association are called upon to de- 
cide whether it-shall be guided by a narrow and exclusive 

olicy, or whether the principle of a free and generous 

nitarian Christianity shall direct its councils, and inspire 
its work”. ‘T'o the first resolution the following amend- 
ment was moved by two of our most influential laymen: 

‘« That the form of Unitarian Christianity, represented in 
its general characteristics by the works of Theodore Parker, 
should be fairly recognized in the publications and opera- 
tions of the B. and F. U. A., in accordance with the same 
spirit of comprehensive liberality which has guided it in the 
publication of the works of Channing and Priestley. That 
this meeting therefore confirms the instructions of the 
Council for the issue of Theodore Parker’s ‘'Ten Sermons ’ 
and ‘ Prayers,’ but does not think it necessary at present to 
republish the ‘ Discourse of Religion,’ a cheap edition being 
still unexhausted and procurable at the book-room of the 
association.” 

(‘This cheap edition was, I believe, the private enterprise 
of an admirer of Parker, and the controversy which had 
arisen had induced a large number of persons to buy the 
book.) This amendment was carried by a majority of 
about 100 to 15. When it wert as a substantive motion, 
an amendment, which received the support of Dr. Marti- 
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neau, was proposed to the effect that it would not be ex- 

edient to publish the ‘‘ Discourse,” having regard to the 
lierence of opinion thereon, and that, unless 1,000 copies 
of the two other books were subscribed for, they need not 
be reproduced. ‘The amendment was lost by a vote of two 
to one. The second resolution, that of confidence in Mr. 
Spears, was not even proposed; and it was not a matter of 
surprise therefore that his resignation quickly followed, 
and he then started ‘‘ Zhe Christian Life.” So ended the 
Parker controversy; and notwithstanding the dismal fore- 
bodings in which Mr. Spears and his friends indulged, and 
which have from time to time been repeated in his paper, 
the association exercises a wider influence than ever it did. 
One result was that so pronounced a non-Christian theist 
as F. W. Newman felt himself able to join the association, 
of which he is one of the vice-presidents. 


Among us, the Theodore Parker books were not till quite lately to 
be seen on the counter of the American Unitarian Association, and 
none was published by it till last year; but then, at its request, Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke edited a volume of selections from Parker’s 


works, (and his portrait now hangs in the new A. U. A. building in | 


Boston. 


With regard to the attitude of the Christian Life and the 
tone it has adopted toward the majority at the Cincinnati 
Conference, I think I may safely say that it does not largely 
represent the views of Unitarians here. I rarely see the 
paper; its narrowness and lack of Christian charity repel 
me, and its mischievous interference in what should be 
considered the private affairs of our congregations, and its 
malicious attacks upon some of our best men, have earned 
for it the title of “‘The Unchristian Life.” It has very 
little genuine circulation in our churches, but is largely 
subsidized by a gentleman whose views it mainly represents. 
I cannot be surprised at the line it has taken, which is con- 
sistent with its narrow conception of religion. I have been 
more surprised at the /nquirer, which has adopted a tone 
wholly at variance with the principles for which it has stood 
for so many years. ~ In the ‘‘ accredited statement ” contro- 
versy of 1877 [see next week] it vehemently assailed Mr. 
Hopgood,—more so perhaps than the occasion required; 
and in the attempt to define Unitarian Christianity made 
in 1866 [see above], it sternly refused to recognize any 
‘“* closed questions ” among Unitarians. And yet with the 
same editor we have it upholding those who oppose the 
Cincinnati position. 


“PURE CHRISTIANITY.” 


Language is the vehicle of feeling as weil as of ideas, 
but of common feeling. Religion is uncommon feeling, 
none the less universal, but each is impressed according to 
the measure of his or her individuality. Religion is also 
the sublime-highest thought, wr the mind is associated 
with the unknown, and with lifé/and death; interests so 
deep that in weighing them, mere logic or consistency 
seems trivial. It is not strange, therefore, that any series 
of propositions, intended far common use in the expression 
of religion, should, from the intellectual point of view, 
turn out illogical; or, measured by intellectual standards, 
that there should be a natural and constant growth in 
opinion, that the propositions are poorly stated, true only 
by inference, or wholly false. This fact is important when 
we find that any word-summary, creed or proposition of 
religious belief, the creation of the intellect, will be relig- 
ion from the intellectual point of view. However much of 
spirit may be associated with creeds, a creed cannot contain 
spirit truth. It is not the wing of the bird, but the sup- 
‘oon air, that is first in consequence. The wing of the 

utterfly would not assist the eagle, but to each the uses of 
air are the first essential. A creed suggests the idea of a 
standard wing for butterfly and eagle. 

It is not a proper credit to modern intelligence that 
propositions intended for common use in the nature of 
a creed occasion less of controversy of a certain kind than 
creed statements of the earlier time. Superior intelli- 
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gence is no guaranty against differences of opinion upon 
religious subjects. The God of the man of education 
still occupies the far-away foreground through which lan- 
guage but feebly travels. The matter of many or few 
propositions does not determine the controversial aspect 
of religion. It is the peculiarity of every belief, that the 
weight and strength of its literature depends upon but 
few foundation truths,—a difference of opinion upon any 
one of which,—in its effect upon the whole, well illustrates 
how by far the larger part is only elaboration. 

A forcible illustration of the wide opportunity for dif- 
ferences of opinion to arise upon concerning a single brief 
proposition—and simple withal—is presented by the 
statement, ‘‘ Pure Christianity ”,—a statement often heard 
of late as a proper expression of the Unitarian faith. 

In the spread of Christianity, the number of its sects 

robably exceeds the subdivisions of any other religion. 

ach of these sects has formulated its peculiar opinions as 
to what pure Christianity is, and the well preserved history 
of Ohristian civilization contains the indelible footprints 
of the generations, step by step, through changing belief, 
in the attributes, mission and personality of the Christ. 
These new departures and distinct sects have pursued the 
profession of what was understood to be pure Christianit 
with such zeal as in many, if not most, instances to bran 
the opposing sects wnchristian. No other term in christian 
theology has possessed more elements for use in dogma 
than this one. Indeed, is not Christianity a unit, centered 
by the life of Jesus ;—possessing whatever attributes the 
believer accords to that life? And does not this term, pure 
Christianity, embrace in the mind of the worshiper every 
essential of the religious system? If it does, there is not 
to be found in the literature of any religion a creed more 
comprehensive or more suggestive of theologic controversy, 
—a creed—as interpreted by the centuries—more essen- 
tially dogmatic. 

The immediate text of this paper, somewhat tardily 
stated, is a series of resolutions adopted at the Missouri 
Valley Unitarian Conference a few days ago. The resolu- 
tions as reported are as follows: 


Resolved, That this Conference recognizes the entire independence 
of each Unitarian congregation, and claims no ecclesiastical authority 
whatever. Its relation to the churches represented is advisory only. 

Resolved, That this Conference stands for the upbuilding and main- 
tenance of pure Christianity. 

Resolved, That in thus declaring plainly the nature of our organi- 
zation, we do not intend to limit our fellowship, but on the contrary 
declare that our fellowship is conditional upon no dogmatic test, and 
we welcome all who are willing to work with us or with them for 
the establishment of truth, righteousness and love in the world. 


To commit the Conference to the “upbuilding and 
maintenance of pure Christianity”, and in the next sen- 
tence to a fellowship “conditional upon no dogmatic test”, 
is, in the most charitable view, an attempt to do away with 
the established use of terms, substituting instead some 
meaning unexplained; while in the less charitable but ez- 
act view it is putting the question, “ Creed, or no creed?” 
and adopting both sides of that question. So, in the light 
of the second resolution, the “ welcome to all who are will- 
ing to work with us or with them [?] for the establishment 
of truth, righteousness and love in the world” must be re- 

arded as so narrowed as to become mere surplusage or, 
ree to general definition, uncertain, if not contradictory. 
True, the propositions taken together have the advantage 
of apparent freedom from such declarations as express or 
imply ecclesiastical discipline in the event of disobedience 
or heresy:—a decided advantage over the church polity 
of the dark age, but not an 5 tease. over orthodox con- 
gregations of our own time. For probably there is not an 
orthodox council in any land, to the general deliberations 
of which strangers of whatever belief would not be wel- 
come. To one who looks for the true meaning of the 
above propositions the fact cannot escape notice that, save 
in a certain higher respect for the opinions of outsiders, 
the body which dictated the resolutions would not hesi- 
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tate to insist that the limitation expressed in the proposi- 
tion declaring the purpose of its organization should be 
strictly adhered to. For example, a society that should 
declare its purpose, either in words or effect, against the 
maintenance of pure Christianity could not demand the 
right ‘or expect the privilege of delegate representation in 
that conference, and not only from the interest manifest 
in the resolutions, but for the reason that it would be ab- 
surd and as well unreligious to expect that delegates who 
conscientiously denied the expressed purpose of the or- 
ganization should assist in the accomplishment of that 
purpose. Moreover, were such persons to be given voting 
power in that organization, it would be only a question as 
to the majority whether that expressed purpose should be 
maintained or voted out to make room for the purpose of 
the opposition. In view of such limitations as to mem- 
bership, how can it be said that the Conference “claims 
no ecclesiastical authority whatever” over the very socie- 
ties from which its officers and delegate members are sup- 
plied? With the churches “advisory” relationship only 
is maintained. But in a council of representative dele- 
gates is not this advisory authority the substantial power 
of the church? The head of the Roman hierarchy “ ad- 
vises” the priests of his churches, and the advice is fol- 
lowed, as a rule, without the necessity of discipline. Why? 
Not from fear of the power of the church, but in obedience 
to the belief that the “true Christianity ” there taught is 
the ~— of “truth, righteousness and love in the 
world”. 

How is Unitarianism as a faith related to this creed of 
pure Christianity? ‘Through all the sects of the orthodox 
Christian akaich and in all Christian times, differences 
aside, one fundamental proposition hasremained. This pro- 
position is the acceptance of Jesus as the son of God;— 
miraculously sent into the world; possessed of almighty 
power; crucified for the remission of inherited sin and 
miraculously returned into Heaven. In this light stands 
historic Christianity. Unitarianism rises in denial of this 
estimate! Does it not in effect affirm that the ‘‘ Christ” 
of our great religion is a creation of history,—the work 
of men? Does it not seek to correct history upon this 
point, by referring back to the beginning of our era, to the 
teachings and life of the man Jesus. Starting anew from 
these, Unitarianism does with consecrated hands and un- 
shodden feet point out and lead the way to a divine 
brotherhood of humanity; all children of one common 
Father; distinguished by God-given faculties,—and of 
holy possibilities, illustrated in the glorious career of him 
who went about doing good. If this is not so far the posi- 
tion of Unitarianism, then the founders of our faith have 
labored to little purpose, and the true position of its 
churches and followers is not only sadly but dangerously 
misunderstood. But this is not “‘ pure Christianity”, for 
the Christ of history is not in it. 

3 J. N. Spriaa. 
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ROBERT BROWNING. 


Six new Browning publications just out from the Ameri- 
can press and in hand, with a Browning calendar for 1887 
promised by the Houghton—Mifflin house which has not yet 
reached us. Let scoffers suspend their scoffing long enough 
to take a glance at these books and see if they are the kind 
that represent either a ‘“‘craze” or acrazy people. The 
most valuable is the work of Professor Corson’ who has given 
us in this book, not only a valuable introduction to the 
writings of a poet he has long loved and to which he has 


1. Introduction to the Study of Robert Browning's Poetry. By Hiram Corson, 
LL.D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth, Dp. 338. $1.50. 
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given profound ge! but also important helps to the 
study of all poetry. The first two essays will take perma- 
nent place in that critical literature that is most valued by 
those best acquainted with what is excellent in literature. 
Indeed, the second essay, on the “‘ Idea of Personality and 
of Art” has already become such to those acquainted with 
it as published by the London Browning Society, before 
which it was originally given. His discussions of ‘‘ Brown- 
ing’s Obscurity ’ and ‘‘ Browning’s Verse ” reveal the care- 
echnical but not trifling, 
nor unimportant. The publication of thirty-three selected 
poems, prefaced by the argament of each, makes this the 
most desirable book yet published for those who want to 
‘‘taste Browning a little to see if they like him”, i. ¢., 
This is the book they think they need and if they will not 
go at once to the poems themselves unaided, this is the best 
book for them to buy. But Professor Corson has rendered 
in this book a far higher service than to pave the way to 
the study of Browning by timid or flippant people; he has 
addressed himself to the thoughtful in a way to merit their 
thanks. 

‘‘ Sordello” isa poem that needs elucidation, both the 
matter and the manner being such as to make such help as 
is offered by Annie Wall’ welcome to all, and necessary to 
most of those who are willing to seek the truth and beauty 
contained in this subtle, profound and only genuinely 
difficult poem of Robert Browning. Those who will not 
read Sordello’s story in the Robert Browning version will 
still enjoy the prose rendition of it found in this volume. 

Miss Burt’s ‘‘ Browning’s Women ’’,* like the book just 
mentioned, is the outcome of club work and represents, as 
the present writer has reason to know, most painstaking 
labor on the part of the writer, and is the result of contact 
and discussion of many minds. The book will be noticed 
by another hand in these columns, and we content our- 
selves by saying that it is an interesting and withal a very 
just survey of one of the largest and most unique and ab- 
sorbing fields of Robert Browning’s poetry. The introduc- 
tion by Mr. Hale is admirable, and with him we think 
** this book will not only help in the reading of Browning, 
but in the reading of other poetry ”. 

The next book in hand is the one that appears in the 
famous and altogether admirable series of books edited by 
W. J. Rolfe, uniform with his Shakespeare books. In addi- 
tion to ‘‘ Pippa Passes”, the lyrical drama, it contains 
eighteen or twenty other poems. The notes seem to be ex- 
cellent when not unnecessary. The habit of the Shake- 
spearean scholar is upon the editors, which leads them to 
give the various readings and minor details of interpreta- 
tion. It would seem that any one who would read Brown- 
ing at all does not need a note to inform him that “‘ lamprey 
is an eel’’ or that ‘‘ millet cake” is a cake made of small 
grain in Italy. But all the work is by no means of this 
character. This is another book that will doubtless do 
much to popularize the work of one whose heart is tenderly 
and nobly human, and acquaintance with which will make 
the world-life more human. 

The “ Outlines”,® published by the Browning Society of 
Chicago, is the least pretentious of these books, but, to our 
mind, really the most valuable contribution to those who 
either singly or collectively would know Robert Browning 
for all that he is. It is valuable for what it does not say as 
well as for the guide it gives through the labyrinth of so 
voluminous a writer. It contains a classification of all the 
writings of Robert Browning, two shorter programmes, a 
chronological iist, and other helps. Barring certain mis- 
takes which inevitably creep into any co-operative work 
of this kind done by hurried hands, and which subse- 
2. Sordelio’s Story Retold in Prose. By Annie Wall. Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. Cloth, pp. 145. 

3. Browni 


‘s Women. By eel E. Burt. With an introduction by Edward 
Everett Hale. Chicago: Charies H. Kerr & Co. Cloth, 16mo, pp. xi. 225, 


1.00. 
4. Select Poems of Robert Browning with Notes. By W. J. Rolfe, A.M., and 
Heloise E. Hersey. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth, pp. 198, 56 centa. 
5. Robert ng Soclety Poetry. Outline studies. Published for the Omens 
Bro . 


Society. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 12mo, pp. 30. 
50 cents; paper, cents. 
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quent editions will correct, this little hand-book has much 
to commend it, and we predict for it wide circulation. 

If you don’t like Browning at all, you will like this 
“Bits from Browning”*; for its beauty of form, the ex- 
quisite printing, the dainty tinting make it exceedingly 
attractive for the holiday season. Mrs. Walker has found 
quotable gems deserving of these thirty-two pages of 
pretty type work. The prose quotations, forming part of 
the introduction, will be recognized by some of our readers, 
though uncredited. 


———_— LTT 


Poems and Essays. By Jones Very. Complete and revised edition, 
with a biographqeAal sketch by James Freeman Clarke, and a preface 
by C. A. Bartol.. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


This is a valuable volume, a priceless volume. Mr. 
Bartol calls it, in the preface, a volume “ of great chants of 
the spirit”. He says, “ None like it, or equal to it in its 
own style, has seen the light in our land.” It has five hun- 
dred and twenty-six pages; the essays are on Epic Poetry, 
Shakespeare, Hamlet, three in number. But the poems,— 
what shall be said of them that is fitting except in a long 
article that shall study them as among the purest classics 
of faith! The poems number more than seven hundred, 
none being long. The sonnet was Very’s favorite form, and 


_ beautiful, serene, lofty and religious indeed are his sonnets. 


We cannot quote in the limit of this notice, and indeed we 
mark so much as we read along that we scarcely should 
know what to choose if we had abundant room. A great 
love for, and tender observation of, nature is a trait of his 
poems, and a sense of nearness therewith. Take these four 
lines beginning the sonnet to Columbine: 


“ Still, still, my eye will gaze long fixed on thee, 
Till I forget that I am called a man, 
And at thy side fast rooted seem to be, 
And the breeze comes my cheek with thine to fan.” 


It is a book to keep long on one’s table and read slowly, 
a little at a time, with many pauses, that one may glean 
from the pages not only the thoughts, but the spirit, of the 
author. 


Browning’s Women. By Mary E. Burt. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr 
& Co. $1.00. 


Several books have appeared lately which are likely to 
increase the number of “ Browning students”, if people 
who read Browning must be considered a class by them- 
selves. These books are generally intended to indicate the 
best way of beginning to read, and to make clear those 

erplexities which are likely to entangle the unprepared. 

f such books assist those who might otherwise ignore this 
masterly interpreter of human nature, welcome to them all. 
In Miss Burt’s book she avows this same purpose of simpli- 
fying complexities, supplying missing links and making 
clear the ethical lessons. Now, she has done this to a lim- 
ited extent only, and yet, believing as we do that the best 
way to understand Browning is to read him, and that one 
may strike out for himself here without serious risk, we 
think she has done something even better. She has chosen 
the topic of ‘‘ Browning’s Women”, she has thoughtfully 
compared types and analyzed differences, and then she dis- 
courses, always pleasantly and often wisely, on their char- 
acteristics, development and fate. ‘Thus the book will be 
most interesting to those whose mental portrait gallery con- 
tains already the figures of Anael, Balaustion, Eulalia and 
the rest, and it will prove most helpful to beginners through 
its power to stimulate them to individual thought, rather 
than by supplying them with a system of notes to explain 
away difficulties. For people who cannot enjoy Browning, 
Rev. E. E. Hale, who has written the preface, expresses 
himself as having little pity and no advice. For those who 
have not tried, he says, ‘‘ A baby cannot understand Shake- 


6. Bits from Browning. Selected by Mrs. H. B. Walker. Boston: H. H. Carter 
& Carrick. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. %& centa, 
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speare, a Crow Indian cannot read the Bible, Mr. Grad- 
grind cannot understand why General Gordon gives his life 
for a great cause. But you are not a baby ; you are not a 
Crow Indian ; you are not, let us hope, Mr. Gradgrind. Ag 
you are not, why do you want to pretend that you are” ? 
Into the preparation of this book the writer has put much 
loving care. ,The work is conscientious throughout. It 
has a personal flavor, which in a book of this kind is an 
advantage. This is not the commonplace of class-room . 
instruction, but an informal discussion of characters con- 
cerning whom opinions may sometimes differ but in whom 
the interest never fails. iss Burt often says a great deal 
in a few words, as in the page devoted to “‘ ‘lhe Statue and 
the Bust”. Often again, as when writing of *‘ A Light 
Woman”, she discusses at length questions only faintly 
suggested by the poem and not at all necessary to the un- 
derstanding of it, though this does not detract from the 
charm of the book, since it is never carried toexcess. The 
chapter on Anael is one of the best, though there are sev- 
eral from which we should like to quote. Occasionally one 
feels that in some of the shorter poems, like “‘ The Con- 
fessional” and ‘‘Count Gismond”, the truest note is 
touched but faintly, and the love of Numpholeptos is given 
altogether too prominent a place among Browning’s 
women, while Mildred in ‘‘ The Biot in the Scutcheon ” is 
passed by with only slight mention. Still the analysis of 
characters is generally just and the position taken has 
always been carefully considered. The book will win its 
own way with all who read or who want to read the poet. 
A serious defect in the book is that it has no index. 
Any book which is worth writing is worth indexing, 
especially one which will doubtless be used much for refer- 
ence. ‘This fault can be easily corrected, however, in 
future editions. E. E. M. 


The Story of Hungary. By Arminius Vambery, Professor at the 
University of Buda-Pesth. G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


This is one of a serviceable series of books, called ‘‘ The 
Stories of the Nations”, making the eighth in the series. 
It is an excellent thing thus to condense into volumes of 
four or five hundred pages bird’s-eye views, with the object 
of making them also story-views, or picturesque views, the 
histories of the great nations of the earth. ‘Che books are 
supplied with an index, as every good book should be; the 
print and the paper are excellent, and the authors’ names 
competent throughout the entire series. Down to the pres- 
ent volume the series includes the names as authors of 
Prof. James A. Harrison, Arthur Gilman, Prof. James K. 
Hosmer, Z. Ragdzin, Prof. H. H. Boyesen, S. Baring- 
Gould, Edward Everett Hale. They are to be regarded as 
thorough and careful works, not books for an idle hour, 
buat for those who wish to read with attention. Of course 
the different authors succeed differently in setting forth 
the events in a picturesque manner. ‘The books are illus- 
trated with pictures and maps. We wish to call special 
attention to an excellent way of using these books: ‘hey 
form a valuable series for study in literary clubs. The vol- 
umes may be read by the club during the season, one vol- 
ume by each member, and then the meaning and purport 
of the story, and all the light and picture in it be condensed 
into an hour’s essay for the benefit of the other members. 
Thus the whole will form a series of delightful condensed 
studies of the meaning of national names and stories, 


_——_— -— —- oo ee eee ee 


English Prose Style. From Mallory to Macaulay. Selected and 
annotated, with introductory essay by George Saintsbury. Lon- 
don: Keegan, Paul Trench & Co. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $2.00. 


The introductory essay in this volume covers thirty 
pages, is written with force and flows with a strong im- 
petus from beginning to end. It discusses the qualities of 
admirable prose style, in connection with a rapid histori 
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lance at it. The writing is very clear, the author’s mean- 
ing unmistakable, his purpose plainly to inculcate a noble 
standard of prose writing, and his opinions worthy of 
thought. He says: “ Good = have usually been good 
writers of prose, but in English more than in any other 
tongue the prose style of these writers has differed from 
their verse style.” Also, “I do not think that keeping an 
eye on style ever interfered: with attention to matter in 
any competent writer. I am quite sure that it never inter- 
fered with that attention in any competent reader...... Nor 
will any time spent in acquiring pleasant and profitable 
learning be spent to much better advantage than the time 
necessary to master the principles and taste, the expression 
of what has been called by a master of both ‘the other har- 
mony of prose’.” With this in view, the selections, from 
Sir Thomas Mallory to Lord Macaulay, have been chosen 
with a view of exhibiting the principles, progress and de- 
velopment of English prose. 


Educational Rwowg a A Treatise for Parents and Educators. 
By Louise Parsons Hopkins. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Chicago: 
A.C. McClurg & Co. 


This is a little volume of ninety-six pages, having seven 
chapters on such topics as Sense, Perception, Memory, 
Imagination, Taste or the Sense of Beauty. The object 
is to help teachers by showing them how to study the 
mental traits of the pupils, and how to educate these traits. 
The author says it would be ‘‘as absurd to undertake to 
educate the young with no knowledge of physiology or 
psychology, as for one to attempt to produce a sonata 
while ignorant of the phenomena of sound and the laws 
of musical composition and harmony”. And again, ‘‘ How 
inadequately older minds translate the thoughts and mo- 
tives of childhood!” With great directness and simplicity, 
the author founds on the trustworthiness of our own 
senses and all faculties, and on the conception of the mind 
that it is ‘‘ wholly superior to the body, and presents a 


radically new element and type, since it is only through 


the mind that we know the phenomena of matter”. The 
author says, ‘‘ When does immortal human life begin? 
Not an instant later than the human body begins to organ- 
ize; and we may reasonably assure ourselves that the im- 
mortal part will survive every catastrophe, however 
premature its occurrence, in the history of a human life. 
Life is sacred and human life is divine; there is no period 
in its progress less sacred and immortal than another.” 


Magazine of American History. November. 


It is a good thing to have periodicals devoted to special 
topics; it is a very excellent thing indeed to have-one de- 
voted to the history, ancient and modern, of our own 
country. This number contains, for example, articles on 
“The First Anarchist’, “ Braddock’s Defeat”’, “ Virginia’s 
Conquest ” and “ The Split at Charleston in 1860”. It has 
departments of Original Documents, Notes and Queries. 
[t is handsomely printed, and illustrated with portraits, 
landscapes, interiors, buildings, and fac-similes. 
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TANTRY BOGUS. 
_ “Tt blows like old Tantry Bogus!” My Grandfather, 
In windy weather, used always.to wear this formula at his 
tongue’s end, as a sort of safety-valve, I believe, against 
sudden anger. In the stiffness of age, while chasing his 
stovepipe hat, rolling carelessly along before him, when it 
seemed every moment that his indignation could remain 
righteous no longer, I have heard him ease himself by this 
simple assertion: “‘ I never; it blows like old Tantry Bogus !” 
Doubtless this truthful statement (the first clause of the 
complaint was true, for, if the wind was not stronger than 
any within his past experience, his limbs certainly grew 
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weaker with each succeeding chase) kept the good man 
from many a sin of hasty utterance. It would have a hal- 
lowed charm to my ears for this reason, if no other. It 
never occurred to me during bis life time to ask who this 
Tantry was. Somehow I always considered him as an 
imaginary being who represented to my Grandsire the very 
perfection of blowing capacity. 1 might always have 
thought thus, had not chance thrown in my way one, in 
nowise connected with our family, who was also acquainted 
with Sir Bogus. 

The person of whom I om was a young Englishman, 
who brought hither from his folk lore all he knew of 
Tantry. In character he was a perfect Mark Tapley, and, 
in his spiritual bias, had somehow a strong affinity for Sir 
Bogus. He knew but one thing of this gentleman’s his- 
tory, yet he availed himself of every smooth surface on the 
eonears to draw pictures, for us children, of ‘‘ Tantry 

ogus, the wind-mill patcher”. Thus it seems he was 
confident of our hero’s vocation. 

To a casual observer the sketches of our artist would 
hardly seem to be of the sameindividual. A strong family 
resemblance merely was common to them all; but Tantry 
might always be known by his good pipe from which the 
smoke ascended in the most pleasant, if not in the most 
graceful manner. I am convinced that the young man’s 
skill was not to blame for these different appearances; since 
he was so filled with his theme that he seldom ventured on 
any other; and, whenever he did, the family resemblance 
and the pipe of the irrepressible mill-patcher were always 
there. Sir Bogus is undoubtedly a character of man 
moods, so powerful as to change his outward form, which 
his portrayer, led by an unseen light, did faithfully depict. 
Believing in the inspiration of our artist, 1 have always 
thought of this unknown one as a stout, broad English 
man, with a length of upper lip that could hide any 
amount of jollity, and present a face of staid sobriety. No 
one would ever think him capable of a practical joke. In 
all his apn, forms, his unmoved dignity remained. | 
can hardly understand this in a character so intimate with 
the winds. But this does not puzzle me more than his 
vocation. Why should one, who could set a pattern at 
blowing for old Molus, trouble himself to patch wind- 
mills? And then his physique, being well rounded, was 
scarcely adapted to a calling so acrobatic. I can think of 
no way to account for this, except by supposing that he is 
well disposed toward men, and wishes, if possible, to make 
good the injury he once did them by stirring up rivalry in 
the heart of the old wind king. May be this supposition 
would also account for his gravity, which often falls upon 
a joyous nature at the mere touch of a careless moment. 
I might take this as a sufficient explanation of the case, if 
I had no evidence that he was guilty of other vagaries; 
but, I learn from another Englishman that i rains, snows, 
hails, thunders, lightens, and does everything terrible in 
some parts of England ‘‘like old Tantry Bogus”. This 
little, limber i# seems to have a secret admiration for the 
acts of Sir Bogus. Perchance we shall find that J¢ is none 
other than god Molus who strives to imitate Tantry with 
borrowed elements; for surely the thunderbolts are Jupi- 
ter’s. If the wind king is thus forced to acknowledge his 
weakness, may not man, too, have some hope of conquering 
him? ~ 

None of my American-born friends, of whom I have en- 
quired, have ever heard of my hero. A philologist, who 
has hunted him some for a friend of mine, thinks Tantry 
is related to the words cantankerous and tantrum. An- 
other thinks he was a spirit—a bogle or Bogus—of the 
chase; and that he took his name Tantry from ¢antivy or 
tantary—a word supposed to imitate in sound the notes of 
a hunting horn. She recalls instantly the tune of an old 
song: ‘‘’Tantary, tantary, ho!” So when the wind is 
boisterous, it blows as old Tantr Bogus blows his horn. 
A god, a mill-patcher, a name. hat is he? 


GEORGE W. WBBSTER: 


GENEVA, Ohio 
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‘Motes from the Sield. 


Women’s Western Unitarian Con- 
ference.—The third quarterly meeting of the 
directors was held at the central office on 
Thursday, December 2. Present: Mrs. West, 
Mrs. Dow, Mrs. Hilton, Mrs. Marean and Miss 
Graves. The secretary gave an account of the 
mneetings at Winona, November 10-14, which 
she had attended as the representative of the 
Conference, and in whose exercises she had 
taken part by having in charge a table of litera- 
ture and by reading a paper on the general sub- 
ject of “ Woman’s Work in the Churches”, 
from the daysof Deaconess Phebe, friend and 
helper of the apostle Paul, with a word of re- 
membrance for many faithful sisters who in 
later years wrought good work as they were 
able, down to our own time and the story of 
‘* Miss Ellis’s Mission ”, not forgetting to point 
to lowa for three notable examples of the suc- 
cess of women in the ministry. 

-—_In answer to inquiries from Denver in re- 
gard to membership in the home conference 
and the W. W. U.C., the secretary was in- 
structed to explain that delegate membership 
may by acquired by any woman’s auxilary 
conference by the contribution of $5.00 annu- 
ally, entitling to representation by two dele- 
gates. The secretary here mentioned that she 
had recently received a package of A. U. A. 
tracts from the headquarters in Boston, ex- 
press charges prepaid, and from Charles H. 
Kerr, publisher, his whole remaining stock of 
“Church Door Pulpit” tracts, from which she 
had already mailed to P. O. M. agents several 
pounds, both of which gifts in behalf of the 
Conference she had gratefully acknowledged. 
—Interesting reports were then read from 
Mrs. C. T. Cole and Mrs. M. 8. Savage. The 
former gave a few statistics of which the fol- 
lowing is asummary: Unitarian papers dis- 
tributed since last May, 489; A. U. A. tracts, 
1,221; U. M. tracts, 257; Short tracts, 457; 
Savage, Chadwick and other sermons, 580. 
She also wrote, “During August and Sep- 
tember, I sent out four valuable boxes of 
juvenile on ae ye and magazines fur- 
nished by the W. A. C. of Cambridge, Dor- 
chester and Boston, to Union Sunday-schools 
in the country, visiting and addressing two of 
the schools. Have kept up a good supply of 
reading matter, including our practical A. U. 
A. tracts, at one county jail, and in a dozen or 
more, families otherwise unsupplied.’. Speak- 
ing of some pape on her list, not included 
among her regular correspondents, to whom 
she had in other aa sent several packages, 
Mrs, Cole said, “ My days and weeks are too 
crowded to give this, and J am watching for 


the new workers to whom I can pass over 
these waiting parishes.” 

—Mrs. Savage gave a brief survey of the Wis- 
consin work. In Milwaukee a Ladies’ Benev- 
olent Society of twenty-five members devotes 
itself to working for poor families whose 
cases it first investigates through a committee 
appointed for that purpose. The women of 


‘| the Madison Church, under the leadership of 


Miss Woodward, are organized for study and 
for work, including socials and other enter- 
tainments and the Post-office Mission, which 
is being successfully carried on at this point 
now. At Baraboo and Janesville, as hereto- 
fore the women of the faith are active helpers 
in the church. 

—This good word comes from Miss Gould, of 
Davenport, “ We keep four copies of ‘ Miss 
Ellis’s Mission’ circulating among our post- 


| office people. Every one seems much pleased. 


When through they remail to an address sent 
with the book. One lady oa the wig 
—Mention was made by Mrs. West and Mrs. 
Marean of work being done by classes and 
individuals in the way of reli ous study, 
with an emphasis on the desirability of reach- 
ing and helping isolated readers. 

—The secretary is still prepared to send out 
free copies of the pamphlet on “ Religious 
Study Classes” and the leaflet of programmes 
for such classes. 

—The appointment of a nominating committee 
for the officers of next year being left by vote 
with the president, Mrs. West named as the 
chairman of that committee, Frances LeBaron, 
of Elgin; other members to be announced 
hereafter. Mary H. GRAvEs. 


In the Field.—Two weeks in the field 
visiting points in Minnesota, Dakota and 
Iowa, brought me home in good cheer for 
our western work. Two new points, Luverne, 
Minnesota, and Rock Rapids, Iowa, took in- 
itial steps towards sustaining regular services. 
In these places there seemed to be a spon- 
taneous uprising of liberal sentiment in the 
people in the desire to give some outward 
sign of the faith that wasin them. They told 
me with great feeling that they had long 
enough given their support to churches which 
did not represent their religious convictions, 
and they felt that the time had come when they 
must take some steps towards establishing a 
church that they believed in. One little girl 
friend caught the enthusiasm and proposed to 
her mother to give her name to the Western 
Secretary to be put down in some Unitarian 
church-book that she might feel herself a 
church member, even though there was no 
visible church of her choice in Luverne. 
—At Sioux Falls, Dakota, where meetings 
had been for a long time suspended, they 
were again resumed under the care of Mrs. 
E. T. Wilkes, who was for some years a suc- 
cessful preacher and now desires to put on 
the harness once more. In all these places 
there was expressed a firm determination to 
identify themselves with the Western Confer- 
ence. Said one young man of gentle relig- 
ious nature, son of a Calvinist preacher, but 
who could no longer walk in the old paths, 
“For a long time I felt myself outside the 
pale of all religious fellowship, but now I 
feel that I can be a Unitarian.” The present 
attitude of the Western Conference opened 
to him a door of religious sympathy and fel- 
lowship. These facts do not seem to bear out 


the statement that the Western Conference is. 


“dead as a missionary body”. Its missionary 
opportunity was never so great as at the pres- 
ent time. | 

—The youngest Unitarian church in Iowa, 
that at Sioux City, with its woman pastor, 
Mary A. Safford, was found to be thoroughly 
alive and growing. This church has a re- 
markable record, in the fact that it came to 
full flower all at once without the long 
struggle with adversity, which marks the his- 
tory of most of our western churches. People 
who join that church, I am told, have nothing 
to risk socially, us from the very first it has 


ee 


been sustained by men and women of the 


hi social wry ‘ 
—Miss Ida C. Hultin’s edinition at Des 


Moines was a very interesting occasion, which 
has been already noticed in Unity’s columns. 
The beauty and cheerfulness of our little 
church, the heartiness and sincerity of the 
ordination service, in which two women min- 
isters welcomed a third to the ministry, the six 
or more new members who came forward to 
unite with the church, all go to make a picture 
which will not soon fade from the memory of 
one who was there. 

Friends of the Western Conference, let us 
be steady and gg and put our shoulders 
together bravely. The day of distrust and 
misunderstanding will pass by, meanwhile let 
us have faith in ourselves and in our work. 

December 2, 1886. J. KR. E. 


Unity Clubs.—Every week’s mail brings 
us additional evidence of the virility and 
promise of this comparatively new adjunct of 
the Liberal church. A very few years ago, it 
was only the “crochet” of one or two western 
churches; now it is the almost universal ad- 
junct of all western churches and is being 
rapidly adopted in the East, and like all other 
importations from the West to the East, it 
will doubtless there find its highest perfec- 
tion. Already we hear of steps taken to 
organize a bureau of Unity clubs. Societies 
that a few years ago either laughed at or dis- 
trusted the “ Unity club” are this year work- 
ing on carefully prepared programmes, con- 
fidently printed and lived upto. Programmes 
recently received, that deserve mention, are 
those of the Buffalo church, which has ar- 
ranged for twelve XL. on national and 

atriotic topics, such as, “’The Dutch in New 

fork”, “ The Six Nations”, “Slavery”, “Im- 
migration ”, * Civil Service ”, etc. The Quincy 
club provides social tea and music in connec- 
tion with reform topics, labor questions, war 
stories, etc. The printing is exceedingly neat. 
Mrs. O. M. Parker, secretary. The Unity 
club of St. Paul, one of our oldest and best 
organized, will for sixteen evenings mingle 
hospitality with excursions through Japan, 
Italy, Germany, with other literary and mu- 
sical work; alternating with these, sixteen 
evenings will be spent in the study of a pre- 
pared programme of Robert Browning’s 
poetry. In many respects the fullest and 
ablest programme that has reached us is from 
the Unity club of Newport, a brave facing of 
“British Poets and Dramatists” for twenty- 
five evenings, accompanied by an excellent 
eight-page reference list, prepared by Richard 
Bliss, librarian of the Redwood library. All 
our Unity clubs should have a copy of it. 
Mrs. Carrie W. Crandall, 65 Poplar street, 


secretary. 


Omaha has a Harvard Club of twenty-five 
members, of which our fellow-worker W. 
Ellery Copeland, is president. Special services 
were held in the Universalist Church in com- 
memoration of its two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary, Mr. Copeland preaching the 
sermon. Seventeen members of the club were 
present, one coming all the way.from Law- 
rence, Kas., to attend. A Harvard quartette 
did the singing, and the Monday papers pub- 
lished the discourse. We are glad to learn 
that Unity Church is keeping pace with 
the wonderful prosperity of this city, and 
Brother Copeland’s word is carried far and 
near by the city papers every week. 


A Living Memorial.—That is a beauti- 
ful monument which Mrs. Stanford, wife of 
the California senator, is erecting in Albany, 
N. Y., in memory of her parents. It is to be 
a home for the aged poor and a nursery where 
children may be left each day by parents who 
are obliged to work. 


Church-going. Ten or fifteen million 
church-goers, out of sixty million inhabitants, 
as the estimate goes, is not a very good show 
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ing, and the denominational papers may well 
be concerned about it. Perhapsif the pulpit 
would square itself with the teachings of 
science, partake of the hospitalities of litera- 
ture and champion the humanities that per- 
sistently make for the kingdom of heaven 
on earth, church attendance would improve. 


Among the Indians.—J..B. Harrison 
has been making an extensive tour among 
the Indian Reservations of the West, and the 
results of his observations are soon to be pub- 
lished, a copy of which will be sent free to 
any one addressing J. B. Harrison, 1316 Fil- 
bert street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


For Freedom.—France keeps its Repub- 
lic, Italy holds out against the Pope steadily, 
the trend of the centuries is towards politi- 
cal freedom, justice and the elevation of the 
individual; and this is as good for religion as 
it is for the state. The growth of the state is 
a growth of soul. 


Janesville, Wis.—The Unitarian church 
at Janesville is flourishing under the ministry 
of Joseph Waite. The congregations are large 
and enthusiastic in praise of their minister. 


Baraboo, Wis. —Baraboo, the afternoon 
charge of Mr. Waite, is seventy- -five miles 
from Janesville. Here again we find evi- 
dences of a vigorous ministry; congregations 
large and full of interest in the work. 


Warren, Ill.— Rev. Joseph Waite, of 
Janesville, preached in this place, morning 
and afternoon, December 5. Secretary Effin- 
ger was in Janesville. 


Alton, Ill.—J. B. Frost, of the last u- 
ating class of Meadville, has been called to 
the pastorate of the Unitarian church at Alton. 


WMnnouncements. 


-——-+ - - 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, corner of 
Michigan avenue and Twenty-third street. 
Pastor, Rev. David Utter. Services at 10:45 
a.M. Sunday-school at 12:15. 
section of the Fraternity meets Friday even- 
ing, December 17; subject, “Ralph Waldo 
Emerson.” 


Unrty Cuurkcu, corner of Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Minister, Rev. T. G. 
Milsted. Services at 10:45 a.m. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. Minister, J. V. 
Blake. Sermon at 10:45 morning, and ‘lecture 
at 7:30 evening, by the pastor, J. V. Blake. 


ALL Souts CuurcH, corner of Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Pastor, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Sunday, December 12, 
Mr. Jones will preach at 11 a.m. Sub ect, 
“The Claims of the Children”. Sunday-sc ool 
at 9:30 a.m. Sunda evening lecture at 7:30 
P.M. Subject, “ Buddha, the Light of Asia.” 
The “ Novel” section of the Unity Club meets 
at 8 p.m. promptly Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 18. Subject, the first book of Victor 
Hugo’s “ Les iserables.” Teachers’ meeting 
Friday evening at 7:30. 


Union SuUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S MEET- 
ING atthe Channing Club room, 175 Dearborn 
Street, room 93, Monday noon, December 13. 
Rey. Mr. Blake will lead. 


—& @ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


All books sent us for review by sebtishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this head and will re- 
ceive a8 800n as practicable such further notice as the 
interest of our readers and the state of our columns 
may determine. 


FROM ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON: 


one ind Lyrics. By Helen Jackson. Cloth; 

et  eMieen ei sien biethie ke ae. co ohh hhc nn 
amous Women. or oe Wesley. By Eliza 
VIBE... elit in RR MMe come vies We redweT ee oes: 
Footprints of the Se By Rev. Julian K. 
ee a pees gine ene 1 00 


The Study : 


FROM HOUGHTON, —— ay oo., 


In the Clouds. By Charles Egbert Craddock. 


NE Is Ss abitks dhoed cencesbnaiiiwes ce 1 25; | 


Homespun Yarns. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


BOSTON AND vw 


195 


— PRIRGING. 


We are prepared to furnish prompt estimates on all 


Cloth; pp. 894 ..........-..--.-- «---<------+---- 1” | ginds of printing, from an octavo volume to a ‘‘ret 
Democracy and Other Addresses. By James Rus- reUurn en- 
sell Lowell. Cloth; pp. vi, 245................. 1 5q | Velope’’. We can assure satisfactory work in Church An- 


FROM A. C. M’CLURG & ©O., CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Aztecs, Their History, Mennee and Customs. 
From the French of Luc ‘ie “mn Biart. Authorized 
and Translated by J.L. Garner. Cloth; pp. 333 2 00 | 
Home Life of Great Authors. By Hattie Tyng 
Griswold. Cloth; pp. viii, 385 1 
FROM G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Story of the Saracens. By Arthur Gilman. 
PENS Ty MSE EEElnsee banccdcabaddetcsdébonssee Fi A 
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A Good Reputation. 


“ Brown's Bronchial Troches * have been before the 
public many years, and are everywhere acknowledged 
to be the best remedy for all throat troubles. 

Mre. 8. H. Elliott, Ridgefield, Conn., says: 
never been without them for the last thirty years. 
Would as soon think of living without breath.” 

They quickly relieve Coughs, Sore Throat, and Bron- 
chial Affections. Price, 2% cents. For sale every- 
where, and only in boxes. 


—_—— 


 DrPAIc&a 


CREAM 


BAKING PowpeR © 


“7 have | 


_nvals, Society Proceedings, and Unity Club Programmes. 


We offer special facilities to authors who are desirous of 
| printing books or pamphlets privately or ef putting them 
| before the public. Correspondence from persons outstde the 


=| city ts invited. We send proofs for the author's revision 


whenever preferred, and guarantee work far superior to 
the beat that can be obtained in country printing offices. 
Address, CHARLES H. KERR & CO.., 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


CHRISTMAS DRAMA. 


NOW READY. A SHORT, EASY PLAY FOR 
CHRISTMAS, ENTITLED, 


“The Minstrel’s Carol.” 


Eight Characters. A real home ecene. Requires no 
scenery or costuming. Issued in response to many 
demands for just such a short Christmas Drama. 

Price 5 cents. 


Western Unitarian S&S. 8S. weno, Fes 
175 DeaRBorn 8r., Cuicaeo, I. 


MOST PERFECT MADE 


The United States Covernment 


Places Dr. Price’s at the head of the entire List. 


@Gee NATIONAL BOARD OF HEALTH mates .\Vamaceemencen No. 6, page 33, Washington 


The Canadian Government 
Places Dr. Price’s at the head of the entire list. 


See report to the COMMISSIONER OF INLAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT, Ottawa (seat of 
: ne government, Canada, April 3rd, 1883.) 


It is the purest and strongest. 


Free from Ammo- 


nia, free from Lime, free from Alum, and is recom- 
mended for general family use by the Heads of the 
Great Universities and Public Food Analysts. 


Persons doubti 


Prof. R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M. D 


the one of this can write an 
L. L. D., Bellevue 


of the Chemists named: 
ie Medical College, New York. 


Prof. H. C. WHITE, State Chemist, Univ ersity gous ia, Athens, Ga. 


Prof. R. CG. KEDZIE, La 


E, An 
Prof. R. S. G. PATON, Laie Chesnist 


US. 
Prof. A. H. SABIN State Chemist, F Bur 
Prof. JOHN BOHLANDER, Jr Jr.. 


Med 
Profs. AUSTEN & W ILBE 
Prof, aay .- ‘BARKE 


Prof. H. M. ae ical Analyte Chemis i, ee / 


Mass. Tastibnte nt 
S. A. M.. M. D., Univers 


ML AL B. put. Chemistry and Toxicology, 
licine and ee, a eheeiek 
a aus »Ru 

f. Chemistry 


ealth, Lansing, Mich. | 


, 


of. 


aay or 


J College, New Brunswick, N.J. 
niversity of Pennsylvania, Phila- 


Prof. PETER COLLIER, C og | yout for the United States Department of Agri- 


Su eIre, NY nee 

Profs. HEYS & 

Dr. JAMES ALBRECHT Chemist at 
Prof. EDGAR EVERHART 


ICE, Profs. «Chemistry, Ontari Se School ea: . Toronto, Canada. 
e States 


Onemlesry. University of Texas, A 
Prof. E. W. HiLGARD, Prof, Cl. Secubire University California Berkeley, 


New Orleans, La. 
Texas. 
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/DRPRICES| 


| SPECIAL 


| Havre 


Ra NG 
KI | Pease 


| FLAVORS | 


MOST PERFECT MADE 


Prepared with strict regard to Purity, Strength, and 
Healthfulness. Dr. Price's Baking owder contains 
no Ammonia, Lime or Alum. Dr. Price’s Extracts, 
Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, etc., flavor deliciously. 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS. 


Highest Honors at all Great World’s Exhibitions for 
ninetcen years. 100 styles, to $900. For Cash, Easy 
Payments, or Rented, Catalogue, 46 pp., 9 Os, free. 


PIANOS. | 


The Improved Method of Stringing, introduced and 
perfected by Mason & Hamin, is conceded by com- 
petent judges to constitute a radical advance in Piano- 
Torte construction. 

Do not Lag - uire one-quarter as much tuning as Pianos 
escriptive Catalogue by mail. 


ORGAN & PIANO CO 


generally 


154 Tremont 8t., Boston. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
46 BE, 14t) St. (Union &q.), N, Y. 


BEYOND THE VEIL, 


By ALIcE WrLiAmMs BROTHERTON. 


A poem of some two hundred lines, telling how a 
lost soul in the hereafter came to the Heavenly City 
and found the gates of pearl not shut but open. 

The profits from the sale of this book, past and 
to come, have been given by the author to the build- 
ing fund of All Souls Church, Chicago. 


Press Comment. 


“ Charming.’ — Unitarian. 
‘* Interesting.”"—Church Press, Episcopalian. 
“ A beautiful poetic vision.”"—Church Advocate. 


“A beautiful poem.”—Herald and Presbyter, Pres- 
byterian. 

‘* Philosophical and allegorical.”"—Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Gazette. 


‘* Has some literary merit. Its theology is thatof a 
Somer ty in the ‘larger hope. " Christian Herald, 
aptist. 


‘“*A handsomely printed poem which feeb] 
gates probation oer" nd this life.”"—/llustrate 
tian Weekly, un “evangelical” 


“Pull srr hess and light’, teaching the bound- 
less mercy and love of God and the inexhaustible sym- 
pany aan helpfulness of Jesus, which alike extend to 
the great company of earth and to those ‘ beyond the 
veil’, — y to those who may need the Master's 
aid in heavenly life to attain to a condition of 
spiritual strength.”"—Gospel Banner, Universalist. 


advo- 
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Ee" Price, W cente; 8 copies to one address, $1.00. “ey 
CHARLES H. KERR & CoO.., 
175 Dearborn Street, - - CHICAGO, 
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- in Lowell, l0c.; 


THE FAIR | 


CROCKERY 


LJ” 


OFFERS 


ARTISTIG =POTTERY 


AT 
PRIGED 
WITHIN 


LARCE INVOICES 
wust Opened 


OF 


DOULTON, 

ROYAL WORCESTER, 

IMPERIAL AUSTRIAN, 
BONNFAIENCE, 
HUNGARIAN, 
OLD FLEMISH, 
FINE BISQUES, 

RICH CUT GLASS. 


Our line of English, Ameri- 
can, and French China Dec- 
orated Dinner and Tea Ware 
is Unsurpassed. 


APPROPRIATE 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


State, Adams, Dearborn Sts. 


Direct Entrance on Adams Street. 


Outline’ Studies LITERATURE STUDY 


in Holmes, Bryant and Whittier, 
Wc. in George ‘Eliot, in obert gwraiee’® 
Poetry, 25c.;in Politics, Iie. 732 Great Novels 

de to Engli lish fiction Vatty Cis} telling 
; 2 Soom seek Ang ctrelee, be: amees ining 
n ucation, ny or all sen free o 
eeipt of price, , Address OHARLE oH RERR & O00. 
- Publishers, 5 Dearborn Street, a, Pan 

To introduce them we will 


BiG OFFER. 1000 "Self 


W ate, ors | 

Operating Washing achine you want one 
send us your name, P.O. and express office at 
once. The National Co., 23 Dey St., N.Y. 
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E.J. LEHMANN & CO., — 


THOS. P. SIMPSON, Washington, D 
p ATENTS® 7 ye for patent until ob- 
ay Write for Inventor's Guide. | on 


Tames: H. Walker & Co, 
Wabash-av. and Adams-st., 
CHICAGO. 


For Ghristmas. 


GENTLEMEN’S WHITE 
PONGEE SILK HANDEKER- 
CHIEFS, 21 inches square, 
wide hem-stitch, beautiful 
embroidered initial in corner, 


‘(any letter). 


Price, 75 Gents. 


Sent free by mail to any 
part of the country. Stamps 
received. 


HEART'S OWN, 


VEBSES BY EDWIN R. CHAMPLIN. 
A dainty volume of 69 pages, on heavy tinted paper: 
bound in silk, beveled e res, It top, side and - 


tom untrimmed. nelu ing postage, seventy- 
five cents. 


Mr. Champlin is favorably known as a frequent 


Price, 


contributor to Unrry, as well as tothe Literary World, 
_| the Christian Union, and other leading periodicals. 


The present volume contains about eighty poems, 
most of them here published for the first time. 


*,* May be ordered through the trade, or wili be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 76 cents. 


OHARLES H. KERR & O0O., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Mild climate! Good lands! V of 
Nea NS aie teek, Cerin tai east a 


KANSAS Send $1 for Weekly State Journal, To eka 
Spp. one year. All about Wonderful 
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MASSACHUSETTS Berkshire P. O. 
R. EDWARD T. FISHER WILL RECEIVE 
four boys into his family, to educate privately, 
for college or scientific school. Send for circular. 
Ae nde Be vy. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Bishop Fallows, 
Mr. Frank P. Fisher, all of Chicago. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


WEST BRIDGEW ATER, MASS. 


For Girls and Young Women. Thorough general edv- 
cation. Preparation, for aoe Colle ° or tor advanced stand- 


in dn Cs Coll GILL, Ph.D., Principal. 
Grad ai ieestatere ¢ wes Boston University, and 
caw te College, Cambridge. England. 


